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PREFACE 



— HJ-+ 

I undertook to prepare in June la*t a course of two 
Ki tension. Lectures at the instance of the Hon' bio the 
President of the Council of Post-graduate Touching in 
Arte- These lectures ere to be judged ha a me-rei introduction 
to the study of Buddhist Philosophy from the historical 
al-amL point. It is hows per hoped that a few suggestions 
brought forward ■ in Course of developing the main point 
may lie of some help to the students of Buddhism and of 
Buddhist Philosophy. 

It is a privilege to have an opportunity of esprassing 
my deep sense of gratitude to the President for the 
inspiration by which he dispelled my doubts as to the urgent 
need of the study of Buddhist thought in its historical 
evolution. But I must also acknowledge my obligation to 
the stalf of the P(wLgraduate Council and of the University 
Press, by whose kind assistance the pages* appear at last 
in print. Lastly I owe my teachers and friends in England 
and in India an immense- debt of gratitude for many valuable 
suggestions and help without which I would net have ventured 
to undertake the arduous task. 



B. M, B. 




Prolegomena 



to A 



History of Buddlifst Philosophy 



Bf a fftstury of Buddhist Philosophy wd mean a scientific! 
inquiry into successive stages in the genesis and increasing 
organic complexity of a system ot thought la India, which, 
inspLte ol its most divergent nature may t»a reasonably 
supposed to have evolved out nl the 

Th? r f 

tipn d( oar mbijeot of nucleus or system ns anoraea by the 
discourses of Gotama the Buddha, It implies 
necessarily a limitation of the subject of its investigation, a 
twofold limitation in place and time, without defining which 
wo ai*a euro to he lout in the enormous mass of facts that have 
accumulate throngh age*. 

In the first place, the phrase lL in India" sign! fie* that 
“Buddhism 1 ' in its rather loose modern use must be said to 
hive undergone from time to time a peculiar process of change 

Tim HmiiattM Jt. among peoples other than Indum. “Buddhism 
j.iisi, (eally covers*” as Sirs. Rhys Davids emphati- 

cally claims, " the thought and culture of the great part of 
India for soma can Luring as well as that of Further India 
(paw China '[and Japan) up till the pitMnt' 11 , frhdnu the 
scope of the present essay for the simple necessity of its being 
limited, hardly leaves room for carrying our researches beyond 
India-proper. 

There inn sli LL deeper significance oF th« phrase, the which 
we might net forth hy revealing our inner attitude towards 
the teachers of those foreign countries 

CiliniTiHb tiLdlldjfd 

rmhL nr ri.ir^iiiirs- where Buddhism was transplanted, 
struck firm root, and has flourished ever 



i BuiJdhiit Tlunhortwr, bninj :m lnn,tfi*y mUt (liu AiiLlfiii ind :h»rr ?' min'L II PiLj 
liMNuC'iira. London, 191 -K PT. 1 > 3 - 
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since, in one form or another. The toontriHs in i^u^atioii mnv 
he taken in groups, and disposed of gunimarily as follows ;— 

To taka into consideration the South-East group com prising 
Guy Jon, Burma and Siam, The record o£ teacher* in these 
t. cnyun, Uutaa representative countries, who have 

Jil2, contributed either to the interpretation or 

to the fresh articulation of Buddhist thinking is far from 
the richest. Reliable traditions 1 ' place but a few philosophical 
manuals and commentaries on tile list of the best products 
of Ceylon and Burma. Those algo belong CF all of them to 
a time son temporary' with." so-called fC Dark ages” of European 
culture,* ""or to the epoch immediately succeeding them,” 

It need not detain ns, th gji , long tg estimate even the rela- 
tive worth of novel theories and interpretations, if any, that 
these otherwise valuable treatises may still yield., Suffice It 
to nay that frum whatever standpoint their contents be judged, 
the historian cannot foil to discover at once the secondary 
character of these handbooks and expositions, based os they 
evidently were on acme older Indian models.* A closer scru- 
tiny also may end in this general result, that the history of 
'* Buddhism " in the countries above-mentioned is chie&y that 
of a ,r natural religion ” inseparably allied with the precepts 
of conduct and the rules of life, and sewing a* a source of 
inspiration to the artistic and imaginative faculties of mankind. 
The Buddhigt teacb«™ cf eylon and Further India appear to 
be in history hut so many faithful cugtodians of Pali literature 
m a whole. But even for this much we, and all those who 

1 # j. Th'w* I'TKMni^il in K-.* K*il.i,h*.m:-4n 5«Affe&h* h} tiki ram«ip*li, «d. SvJdhflc-indi, 

J.I'.TjS., 16S0. ■? CC . OanilhiiTAtfain, vd. irianTC? J.Vr.Jk, raw. p. 01 > in, n a - ■}*] Hi , cd. 

tit*. Uric, P.T.B., lfl 9 J, PPL nr. 

* Sal*™'i pirtfflflfl, ^'^ompBodlaoi pf fliljunpfcj" hrinp n EJdDkktioa Ibj Mr. 0, B. Ainu 
pt th* Ahh-idhDEiiuiinLiLthi gtrigAhn, P W, JfllO, pp. Tdiioci. Tbs liAUtwint *** &b 
0rn^*UM de. 1 QuFDitm wo^lci uu naw nicntt: t^ylan ^ATitiidliiiraimAttb* 

BAhipOiH, PinAniAv.lii Vmfejiha.vH, Xuiakrispn Pailctun* foj An arnddbi ; MebivKchAdiBT 
Ij Ebbibp*^ Khe<un -pftV.n nr, V]r Klu-wi s AbhidhnT'kcu.lUi* VihhfiTg.nl' Vy Swung*: i, «». 
jfuL'mQ : ShLcL: p(.-Yig jiuA. ^bmi&lFb-iUpikA hnd Vinudtf^iiaiLggkgAiidhL tv H*rt- 

liliiLuiiiiL ItitlJJiLl. £-.C. 

1 He* Lm j:h 1 ieU«i ptb*F *0rkf th it .ire «hlL Ittar, AimrndiUiH'c rircc romwiiuiA pt*. 
■ □ppOH cash -Oia*r tudiAij wilrkj nn 6uddlw.llir.l*'i A I ■ ■: | i; iniHjtiTi.-J-: * tad Ugptrupiri' 

tLijr:, . V'ai'i'boridhai'r' A tli ^i* t=j n ■ Eofi nsd DbAMntt»pili.'p i sm, (rL-. 
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are interested in tli« Buddhist thought ami culture, must 
remain ever so grateful. 

Let us tioiy examine the Norlli-E&sC group represented by 
Chins, Tibet, "Korea, Japan and tb& ieet. An eminent anti- 
=. ctbisk, nut, quartan like Mr. Samuel Laing might well 
Eww, ttt. elaim t j, a t « Chinese civilisation is iu one «** 

pect the oldest in the world, that Is, il is the one which hat come 
down to the present day from remote an tiquisy tvllh the fewest 
changes,” 1 True, but Ur- Xning's statement regarding what he 
calls u the moral and ceremonial precepts of sages and philoso- 
pher*^ most be interpreted with caution, becnttte Confucius and 
other Chinese teachers whom ho had in mind, and whom wo til 
fcuow to have been boro before the importation of Indian 
culture into Chinn, were not philosophers in the strict sense 
of the term, These genuine products of the Chinese soil and 
surroundings might claim at most the position of a Solomon 
or a C&ijaLya, but not that of a Tlato or an Epictetus. Indeed, 
in extending the name of a philosopher indiscriminately 
to every man of genius in the world's history we shall 
do well to bear in mtnd tha distinction so sharply drawn 
by Socrates iu his Apology 1 between a phdosopW jpe phi- 
losopber on the one hand, and the poete, prophets and sears 
on the other; "I soon discovered this with regard to the 
|toeis that they do not affect, their object by wisdom, but by a 
certain natural inspiration and under the influence of emthu- 
sLasni 3 ike prophets and seftrg; for these also nay many fine 
thing* hut they understand nothing that they say."" 1 But of 
the North-East group, China was the first to receive the light 
of Li Buddhism J| from India, and to spread it gradually ever her 
grSf&t neighbours, Korea (ted Japan, leaving alone for the 
moment Siberia and Java 

Tibet, including Central Asia, comes second to China in 
importance to the writer on 11 Buddhism as a religion' 1 ". The 
original contribution of 'Tibetan teachers, like that of the 

1 II ■■ mm" frripSM, E V.A , L9L3„ p 31 
s A ioIuit. 1 -', T. 

J F- W InHuMOi. V Teartlug fll IpiClWS^ p, XSl, 
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Chinese, tou'Avrie th$ dev<dopTnent of .Buddhist philosophy 
see no* tar from extensive. Its colomsdooErine or symbolic 
mysticism can strike the imagination of none bat an occultist 
or a pussionato lover of the dodrine ^Secret 1 '., 

So far as tlie North'Eait group of countries is concerned 
the history of “ Buddhism " is lwcg«ly that of a 11 Supernatural 
jreligion'^ fostering within itself aEE the Lo'ty hut generally 
impracticable and not infrequently grotesque ideals of love, 
pity, piety and humanity that human imagi nation has evor 
conceived, Even of a religion of this kind the origin must 
necessarily he sou jilt for in ' the- w tilings of the HJahtWana 
teachers of India. 1 

We cannot but admit that there were and proliably are 
some great schools of thought in China, Tibet and Japan, 
Each school of thought implies pan pawu existence of an 
academy where a certain curriculum of texts is followed. But 
a careful research will disc Lusts, if it lias not Already disclosed, 
that the eminent founders of these schools and academies were 
some distinguished Indian teachers or a galaxy of their foreign 
disciples. The pioof of this state: mosib La Out far to seek ; 
it i& amply furnished by the Chinese catalogues and Tibetan 
histories now extant, THeae show that nil the beat known 
classics of Chinese and Tibetan plnloHophtes were originally, 
almost without exemption* translations from some Indian 
writers, not exclusively Buddhist, Thus for all practical 
purpose we may look up to the Buddhist teachers of China 
and Tibet chiefly ns translators of Indian texts, especially 
Buddhist Sanskrit, most of which nre now ifravoeahly lost 
in the original 5 . 

“Buddhism hp Was after all an exotic transplanted from 
India into other lands. Whenever, therefore* the problem of 
the development uf 11 n cld hist philosophy is seriously faced, 

1 (. {. A5 tin’ vh-, h'i^Hirjiiiin, V^au'binrlh'a, Amtii/*, ah( 5 cllicrt, 

3 I'Jf B-liili. iu >LiEipLj'» CnlalDpw rf Ule: Chines? rri|HU|», ITM*iiiaiii»’i “II qdil hinir 
jj * BciipHl" pji. 7S-7A, VUIjnlLUhiiinii'a tuilltn. Lcsric i llvdlenl Schoril, Gilturi*. 1BW 
l>|i. n® ] |3. AKMini Ijifl bujc- t-d.]l*(Ltati t* iha [|-i 111*1*1 Tfivi:n>v in rt» Cliinei? iricil* 
lian Iikt* rule l«« ^ICsImil umU rf Aihrr *j*i*m», ■ <(., ftliiikliTn aiut ToSirjilv.. 
11. L'i. Tiift^kn rii i’hm.jiliT. nriviiinl TinniJiil™ Serii-*, Vu-1 X XV, p, |. 
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the historian must. fw led back finally to ladift for ft satisfac- 
tory solution* if such be at till possible; from whatever point 
MdkkLpMife'4-ii?, of view ttu loot lit it, " Buddhism 11 must be 
considered a purely Indian groirth, if we a to 
at all desirous of linking our studies in tEio 
subject fruitful, non- or hereafter. And if by 
Buddhism " wa rightly understand u dofimtc mid distinct 
movement of thought in India, (lieu wc are bound to assume 
a priori that it necessarily bout some family-relalkmgto other 
earlier and contemporary movements in. the same country* 
And all single movements constitute in our historical pers- 
pective a whole movement of thought to which I he name of 
Indian philosophy is truly applicable* 

By the testimony furnished by the Greek Ambassador 1 



and Greco- Roman historians* we know that in. uncient 
times Ff Divine Philosophy” bail chweo but two ’widely 
Mk^ i-hM* kn*. -^iJa^ated countries ns her sund home- 
fctfwswith rbe Trait, of which the earlier one wna India, 

leaving out of account the question of better, worse or 
equal. It would again he a grefii mistake to suppose that 
despite enormous distances, despite paueit-y of moans of 
transport and communication, ancient people* were absolutely 
unknown to me Another, 11 IJulew we presuppose some sort of 
knowledge of India's rich plains on the part of the Greek 
people, we can novae explain th# historical fact oF Macedonian 



4 Mtj^itbcwi who YLilltd lii.tif, in il* -|rk r^infl- |i. C. $*: ter ii„ t|uw» on 
point* of lirLn,*i:n I rvlftfl amt Onwk ilnn'cm-* UnCrirKlb’i " Aucbqe Iiiilii^ ^ 

Th«-E[.pkli[H w»ir* chf. i hn.'i -*r [r.ilmn pm^ln q-bo wtrr nppcnuMt in (h* thopth.1 qf th'- 



1 f. j. Ftolomjr, A rrJm Strabo. Diodarut, Pltnf, Plalifeh 

4 Tho V'lH’iniii (lutaiul :ir I ! n,pk*.;i fki iiot inn (u hn-W pliye^ HaiJ n&|A in r1>* pit- 
Zl J d '1. 1 1 i L i IJ 'lir,;-i.l nrt. -nT Tn^in. 5 ft Uflbkl'l 1 MdtUl' p. rik. .14 fair !Jyn B-PFldMl aijodSIU 
b*r« tj«b ihln «i Tut te dlumrci j-iit one idWjmilinjf j<jinigr in whi#h JttndJIi* 
Hi d W AmdIijrikl—- T ima bir-n l lion d- in lTqim, En^lwj* null olhfr ontt^fug 

lOCulL-ira ^rifll^lilKinni.|f qsit|n1.ri|.nj ll,vrv T-r'It bilt |ir« Hl-ihl jTdlflft*, [in unMOf And the 
iht*. h-iibla cnoniAi 13 bllow ni'. L, ttl |m>l HUflv (Voi:i Ohm inln the ?<ll« " i.SpMt'JlTMlA 
iliiLt*, UiJJhliunH.ihJTiiL, oil. CI"Oi*MT\ U 1", 1-W) | "t tM Iww Wrr trontiidiGH J PpHtj 4 , 
i- r. n BpIi.'ULli H iii ml (cil, T lion m hi I LI, I I ?- J I SI rate'j lo (Tif pt-rnliii n tlci of :hn hnmnftdn- 
^u* 5 l iiTd.:ir,|c:-,vif Li id-? nr 1 O.r SHlrnii]i4 tn rhrw- nf Vackiio. 3’Ii ilc^o]ih ■ . Itut ft :'■* m, 
vmiuki Lhut da ^irifilriTiil In Ik&rn, tb« hnmn Vx-dhk. him rtf^Fmv^; in rorhknt or 
-l%lmim. Set v incoi-l Sr.ltk'* Xn iIt Lliilnn of [iidin* pp. I IS, Ki'j tnd SU7. 
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conquests in India. The Pythagorean doctrine ol transmigra- 
tion L s generally traced back to some Eastern nations, notably 
Indian.’ Supposing this doctrine does not afford a positive 
proof of communication between the two countries, wo may 
with better justification regard Pyrrhonism bs a connecting 
link. 

Pyrrho of Elis is n&ld to hare accompanied A-te^aricter in 
his Indian campaign ; f ho Hf studied philosophy' under Indian 
GymnosopliL&ts and Chaldean Magi, wa* the originator in 
European thought of a great and permanent philosophic 
movement.” 1 The illustrious Coicbiookc identified the 
GymnosophiHta in Greek records with the Jains, hut they 
should be identified, as we h ave sought to establish elsewhere, 1 
rather with the disciples of Saijaya, the famous Indian Sceptic 
an elder contemporary of Buddha. Thus Alexander's invasion 
has a double significance in history, inaamoch as it resulted 
Jh ihe establishment for the first time of a twofold tic between 
India and Greece, to £s, h political and intellectual. Through 
the Gymncapphista and Jfyrrho we find a clue even to conti- 
mied kinship between ancient Indian thought and some of 
the great modem occidental philosophies preceding Schopen- 
hauer's. Etom Schopenhauer onwards wg enter upon a new 
period of thought-relations of India with western countries 
at large. 

Now when in the eager hope of finding " Buddhism " in 
its full glory and pristine vigour, bolding 
4hta twi «i fii n.i- rn own am id many keen competitors in 
Kmiira UST"* "' the field, we confine for a moment o-ur 
investigation! to modern India (this word 
being Considered to cover an ex tensive period (ram the 
fourteenth century down to tbo present time), we are apt to 
be disappointed at the outset. The fealing hard to resist from 

L Von Slirwder, Fftling Dina und ilia jiid^r-. 

3 W. Wlndclbutil. A Tliatmj of PbllDMp bf {Engjiit tnniliLlnii), ]S]0, ji. LK: "He 
irrorfiJpeJ'wd Slu/iula* niL LiIa ji'iiisTmT (p Alfa. topelTitr wieig h IWllOittr fit IldMhrrf'a* 

.TTinuin SiiH IiP nA+iik," 

* T. W, ILiilk hI :im k Ti.-ih;Ii i‘ n[r ul RfijcLC-tllP. f. SS], 

3 Kj" lii' .isn lliilDiophf u , I ■ ; . oti. 
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first, to last is that of uukwm^nt mixed with deep sorrow., 
Almost all Che acenes of its manifold activities ary still tbere n 
white the spirit that once animated the whole landscape is 
gone. Even as an Indian Buddhist oF to-day would Hatter 
himself, the shrines and cairns jealously guarding the sacred 
relics of old can be brought to view' by the energetic stroke 
of tku “ pick and shovel ” of the archeologist. Even the 
monumental columns signalising through the ages the 
triumphant sway of Buddhist thoughts and ideals over the 
minds of men idand rudely here and there on the surface of 
the earth. Even the Lauds t>f pilgrims can be seen progressing 
reverentially from different quarters of the globe towards the 
prom teed land. Even the traveller can com** across aome 
thousands of Buddhists holding fast the faith of their ancestors 
along the spurs of the Himalayas* in the Assam Valley and 
Chittagoug ^ nay* t he antiquarian can eventually discover in 
the jungles of Orissa a whole community of men rallying 
round the banner of Hharmarjja, apparently a later meta- 
morphosis of Buddha.- But yet the sum-total of imprct^iions 
of an onlooker is that of desolation caused bj chaotic heaps 
of ruins. Gotama the Buddha, who is represented in early 
records— the Tripitak* as a teacher of wisdom fo the gods and 
men, active from the first to the very laae moment of his care- 
er, livee among his posterity as an idol, lifeless and inactive, 
like a mummy or a fossil 1 His present adherents are driven, or 
survive in an obscure corner of the land; his system has be- 
come a stranger at homo, nay, *unk into a parasite, whereas he 
him self is allowed to figure in popular myths os a fabulous 
incarnation of God, whose principal and only message to this 
world was negatively non-injury to life (ahiriis&\ and pyriiipcfy 
companion (davit). Must of bis learned Indian admirers run 
into the other extreme ol error.,, when accepting without proper 
examination the authority oF later legendary and poetic 
compositions of the Buddhists, they lay undue a-treas on bis 

- c«i»uh K.jy.jrL or UHL, [.ujI l, '|i 2i>j “ Tht B^dCbi?!* in 0rHH4 *m aM.rlj' nil 
of >.**1 b^curnwi [Lnir hJf giant M BflAdfciim. AttflQ*lD[i th firnt 4nira bn 

tk* HndSWlCe H t-.l OiIhl bf Mi. OniL in th* Rfun* 1 - CkSt** Sestet of J 901 
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raiuncialiOu, and emphasise his pre-eminence aliove other 
teachers o( mankind who arn- of humble birth, by extolling 
him lm'i] un bcir-Apperent to it powerful sovereignty 
Gotama in his own teaching used a striking simile 1 to bring 
home to his disciples the comprehensiveness. of the truth or 
lew jis 3m conceited it, contrasted with the littleness of gm*p 
shown by ii] ost of his contemporaries and predeceaso™, This 
fiimLlu ia singularly enough employed by modem demagogues 
to illustrate what they consider our right attitude towards con- 
tending aystoms, But how great is the contrast t ‘The elephant, 
of Buddha’s aim ile stands for the truth in its oom pleteness, 
the blind men are the enquirers who approach it each from 
bin own point view, each on« failing therefore to grasp it 
as a whole, but to the idle eclectic the same imago is meant 
to content the ignorant with the poorest edeo'iic notion of tho 
whole truth as a mere conglomeration of partial truths contri' 
huted by different and opposed systems. The contrast in the 
tujLclbing by the simile Is fundamental. Jii Urn case of Buddha 
it stimulates the keen juh! critical search of truths, and as 
employed by the demagogues, it flatters the slolhfulnws of the 
mind that shrinks from the holiest eiTort. These considerations 
lend ns Lo conclude that ,H Buddhism " as a movement of 
thought has completely died out in modern India. A deeper 
reflection WOO III make it evident that almost the same fatal 
end lias WfjiLleo phflowphy as a ivholo. The modern period, 
the nature of which is clearly foreshadowed in the expressions 
of mediaeval poetry— the Epics, Fuumas, Agamas, and 
Tantras — exhibits all the chief characteristics of a religious 
epoch during which India Has lhecome altogether a land of 
song and legend, ecstasy and devotion^ and of prayer, fear and 
superstition. Apart from a few scliolHstic survivals and 
expositions of the classical thought, the rigorous treatment 
of problems and the vigorous grasp oC principles are quite 
foreign to modern Indian teachers. It may be of course that 

1 P’ll . Mini n( J II r-l^p'hnil i .• -X'ni-ir«e Hr h r»Hlulwrf,P gref.lii lilimt, Hqll, JWflliqpf 

n. piTtifi'lnr |inrt fir Hiri.li 1 >S i Iip ■i-.imi.l,. lldin*. Sfl j fUmi!** mi (Ji 0 HiliJAJ, V. IP. & 

linn, |i, iu 
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the leaching of Grutanya yield throughout lofty and oven 
deal? oonoepUonH oE (rod* Soul, Immortality and love',; that 
the writings of his disciples together with the songs oE Uftm 
PiMaSda And the sweet utterances of ItfimAkFifl?* are saturated 
with the terminology of the Sftblthya and Vedlnts in their 
popular developments; or that ViYek&iMDda’g interpretations 
ef the system of the Bhagaluulg^ft reveal the working of an 
original mind, and furnish afresh stimulus to the philosophic 
activity in the country ; J but there is hardly anything in them 
to show chat methodical handling of qiiAstfons after questions, 
as they arise before the inquiring mind which characterises- 
the quest oE a philosopher. 

Fromlhtftit docs not Eollow as a consequence that for 
us India has at any time changed one* for al I i b her Iflmg 
history into a land where the philosopher is 
irirtJLEii,iii.iL uni? -refused, shelter, or where he is persecuted 

JuiLi±:a!iuii |W thB . , - , 7 , 

ro™.pj*D[f rtmwitE simply because his views and judgments 
of things d« not fall in liarmony with accepted 
lieliefe of [he age . 1 Quite the contrary ; for nothing is more 
true as a general observation than thut there is till now the 
same insatiable thirst for knowledge, the same ^spontaneous 
reverence f da' the wise and l ha learned, the same amount of 
freedom and facilities allowed for speculation and hair- 

splitting argumentation, 11 ' The “philosophies’ 1 , too, are studied 
with Industry and attention, by students as well as the laity. 

1 there- ip, pcrhip*. « jiilKht imtiLilc neftptluu J'Iia hluHd nr Uohkiu :t iad**-— * th* 
ol J!ci';il" IhOihl In' jmijrrr'i ucr »|r lit A uort'.iic.i t'l! OfoO bt Abu pin xOCblT 
sunlit to- itim ihn tLie- d[ Aut^tanil L siafetfues iiy irpokniog In K irlin It lb drajuit 
fc-l[-oriiKianmNiof«clTillMduA3i l nnaeq,r<T[n( udes- pjlo to 5-ht E-pIn-laf criticiam, litcnc^ «p 
in the land, tf Huddhi ilnLinm fl ii iritirnni □[ thn DHTTfrit ddUot of ("be dsdpitf 

dF Enti (K.nps-0»ritnl mav l:u ixkim it nr, t-rampfo- Hi*(th*k arstf**, ptrif*ri*i(j 

IlH ' aiK^llHiTOHni Elliji" D-llt hi jh;*jI M.I biLflrhrT ricli ib indite lajfttv. 

fi-i- PT 1i> *1*1 vluilld (t* <AUx-i* uE [ndiun f.fsilTtsijihj'j. wliuu SL tlh-kl ir.lA i.ilmturitT 
I:*ipvi* M the modem praallccLlon too 1 ! n- nig*iiiiA<l ilibugfeli t£ feh« Wnaf. 

L U Kwi willies': ir.rinp thni k'-idt liv« in Uiu STam aIum [IaIjIeki ImAh mi. 

ULi...-0'i S&i stair w’iijpni ha- Lim otai-into; of Iho mtDi' nod^ obpoloji&aa. As for 
Jnii-iP, wFun the- UBtliOrnil i-iUm- if Eta Eurn A. Sidd.liE.DiA ;jK.r*d Elkl LbO Iir.rth JA ■ iidd d 
tlliE it rfnmrl Eh.- Ban. EirfTt nm IJDt AbB fooling thT*VDglfliHt (It- AfflL-filrj. 

nliiiult 5 LlL Cl Idmimibli 

3 He:ii )i:ll Uhir.'L- h liDlil |,i liiiiiil i iivixi tk-r iiyjiiH rpinvd, ip lifo n ^ix Sjijd4a*# M | 
fj 2. CVDII lEll hi I lO 13 ETi-L-y Ll"j li ul+rnur 4f JmiijAl Olid LE ■:■ i- i M L 1 At ClOlOlLlt UoLWIiC V 
cliMrwd In hii fjinonp. rs-n'.'unroii ijiotoh ll Jlr.iuh 2ml UHA : ''WIeteap in tbe V,>it th* 
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The difference lies in the motive and in th« r&nlt. The systems 
al philosophy (erroneously counted six)' are jeldgiit studied U 
th« .s pint ami manner of a bulct seeker after ti-nth. to see 
things for himself, to formulate principle* from his own ex- 
perience, to frame definitions from his own concepts, to ad~ 
fliccK [jmofs from his o'Vil vguaon, in short, to go beyoud 
existing systems or to evolve, iF possible, it new philosophy. 
Perhaps the learning by rote which engenders in a groat 
majority of cusee false pride without giving understanding, 
and which is truly the bauo of modern Sanskrit Scholarship 
in India, is largely responsible for it. It is so because, as we 
pares [vb, there ia at the bottom of Sanskrit learning Sn general 
that lel i'anoe on authority, that veneration for traditions, 
which imperceptibly leads men to glorify the past without a 
sufficient knowledge of what the past U, or ill what relation 
It stands to the present, This naturally huge hi a kind of 
telf-afttiefUCiioh in mind, noting jlh a dnLeri'ani. to ill I inquiries. 

The study of philosophy is conducted nowadays in India 
almost invariably on the lints of Main! Kaooftynna ? the 
author of the Kctti-pakarajja a-nd Fotakopaclcaa. As he 
points out, the result ol such a study as this can be at bflfct 
autampyi psiftM, knowledge derived from the words or 
judgments of others (pap *ato phoHi), in contradistinction to 
ciuf&niGfii and kkcizatwrsii/tri poattii f the former implying 
knowledge that bears throughout the stamp of one's own 
rsflectii'e reasoning or emerges as a consequence from self- 
induced activities of reason, and the latter, knowledge that is 
Coordinated of the aforementioned two. 1 

ppi.it af phi Initially ip cnnld by :hn lonrnrd (fair, the vifliroi > hi Pud frWilT unSnelln 

p»plo f« lliia cun a try I ihoulJ exited Ijo Giul th« deep thoqgLt of 

India irh-irlj Ii.ib npi .i>c Lhe $■■■■:■■« isf the. people rhrniM-kei, balng djeuBsrd and 
ii Llifl naemsf earuma in *11 " ■: -linn Piiirinfty ; and the gpccDiaiitnp And <y«Mfcit 
uf iJfcrj juKifilv* fmm <illiFF IhhiIb Liifir.jiirnil [(■ lh'3 iciidencs *t e ln!rr etup *F6 *t he hi 
uHp in ■■ 1 1 h i'OmprehCiHiiTe vwn- at Llia pl.ilceiii|:l: ia wifdbrn •nF FiFb sint raanEi^J' 

1 Hbi miler'i l, SJs * jpLphi* ft [pilim C(. JfipjiiV Hini HVLlmkJ. 

,lll>:ru lli'l ' [llll. i' BBili dllu. tkHj<|nijaDA EaMUjCOi 7G. 

3 ^eiil-pnbnTAnn,e^. trnnJv, p , fl, 

... phi.nl . urns, ■'nv; t., f i -j i f. , Y.i:ctit: iimiittfaii.fi jeuiMMiAiiUlbkif 

vinLlnirii i inrolv m phnneiirt rupnllupiiiiu^hireiin m iapr«ihi*huaSM.hn 

apftt.Jji- 1. ntiiFi Udli'i nil»i>Tl jiU'lMFi". 
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Iiniinauii&l Kant 1 * divitiioD of knowledge into ''historifai 11 or 
"cpgntLio ei datin'' «nd “ratiouar err "cognitio ex principle 
may lie cited as air apt parallel . 1 

“A pftrson 11 , says Kant in illustration of Lis significant 
distinction, "who* En tire usual sense,. hat learnt a system of 
philosophy . t.ff. the Wolfian, though he may carry in his 
head all the principles, definitions, and proofs* as well os the 
division of the whole system, and hare it all at his fingers' 
ends* possesses yet none hut a complete historical knowledge 
of WoHiBti philosophy. His knowledge and judgments ara 
no more than wliat has. been given him 
knowledge in hia case did not come from mason, and though 

objectively it is historical only knowledge which 

is rational objectively (t.e., which can arise originally from a 
man's ovd reason only), can then only be so called subjec- 
tively also, wh&n they have been drawn from the general 
l'esoiuccs of reason, from which, criticism, nsy, even the rejec- 
tion of what has been learnt, may arise.'" E 

What ls th« logical consequence of such a paucity of 
cintftmayi jwfifift or '‘rational knowledge 31 , and of such a 
prevalence of autamnyi paflnS or u historical knowledge*? 
Neither the hair-splitting discussions so powerfully carried on 
by the raudiLs, nor the arduous studies of famEshed, parrot -like 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit scholars can give birth to a new 
philosophy, worthy of the name. 



However tho very fact that the seal for the study of 



Th« Hrtkqiiuii ■!<- 
fined— i» lime. 

Tut ci ILnd. 

dbiht philucphj «i. 
LhhiLji frnrn Giftri. 60"! 

B.C.-fiiro IMO^.I). 



philosophy is still kept up in India infuses 
us with great hope® for the future- It luads 
us to hold mi Eh Professor Walter Raleigh 
that “hundreds of them must do their daily 



1 TltA n|»R ing pRi-tui-tpli* &t ia» TeW Ic^pidfi* mfsr E» t^n tindi vf &n<j*lrdB$ — ■ 
JuUEbtfi a:id tiilj.iiiB._fi, [J-.o iiLLtr I Mia Si" i nn dentl, tohtTiDtTnqji pofci-K. 

,, l>Uht Jfl Ci [£j-kUi kIii::: 1 J* f* »J jblttuS LMnUitln} 3*4 J*# p-fitly^ilrlEE. fh(**hi 
>4 «j)p«ii»Li pkiu Hifftdi itltniMji ; il tJjLiLtj* jcalfc® u-itciiiLtrcci 

nppBjp.ll ;:-ri n?m iji.n TuccBtlcraEninpj'i pafifin Li fire | ■+, e n .1 vinli U.lilji lr . 

T Ciiiii|£irt fit ‘Fnn'i Bhhii, ill i Unlln't emnelntMTi, Yri. II, pp. T1T-1S. 





